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Editorial Notes 








Questions of how to do it are inseparable from the thought of huge produc- 
tion, now and after the war. The Lanp Poticy Review devoted its 
last Fall issue to farm labor. Now it considers a few of the phases 
of the financing problem both in the large and in the concrete. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS comprise many of the contributors to 
this number. They include Donatp G. Horton, Geruarn J. Isaac, 
and M. M. Recan among the authors, and Nem Jounson and E. C. 
We!TzELL among the book reviewers. All are members of the BAE. 
The authors are specialists in the lines of which they write and the 
— in lines that touch the subjects of the books they here 
consider. 


Norman J. Watt is in Charge of the Division of Agricultural Finance of 
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tension Service. 


Aten B. MacMurpuy is an information specialist in the AAA. 


Raus Snyper has served the Farm Security Administration in several 
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editor of THe Lanp who has a department in Progressive Farmer 
that stirs an exchange of opinion among nearly a million farm 
families; Orar F. Larson, social science analyst, BAE; James S. 
Heizer, Acting Director, Management Division, FSA; Mary G. 
Lacy, who made the BAE library known the world over and is now 
cultivating ancestral acres in Virginia; CHARLoTre CHATFIELD, in 
Charge of Nutritional Needs Section, Civilian Food Requirements 

Branch, FDA, and Franklin Thackrey, information specialist, BAE. 
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Divergent Views 
oN Farm Credit Policy 


By DONALD C. HORTON. Agricultural credit policy has 
always been a fertile field for diverging opinions. This economist 
shows why and discusses views and possibilities. 


PUBLIC agricultural 
credit policy has seldom, 
if ever, been free from di- 
vergent views—primarily 
because credit policy, in whatever 
field, is a powerful instrument to 
restrain or to facilitate economic 


And because individuals 


interests in particular kinds of eco- 
nomic change, credit policy, like taxa- 
tion and other measures that have far- 
reaching economic effects, must be 
expected to be a controversial topic. 

Those who would contribute sig- 
nificantly to formulation of public 
credit policies during and after the 
war must be prepared both to iso- 
late the deeper lying issues out of 
which divergent views on agricul- 
tural credit grow and to indicate the 
credit policies most likely to be ef- 
fective in promoting alternative pub- 
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lic objectives. Nevertheless, they 
cannot be expected to give complete 
answers on those aspects of agricul- 
tural credit policy that depend on 
decisions yet to be made on still 
more basic questions. In fact, many 
of these questions are inherently 
political and ultimately must be de- 
cided on that basis. 

At times, however, the need for 
a particular kind of agricultural 
credit policy has been so widely rec- 
ognized that little difference of 
opinion has developed on major ob- 
jectives and methods. The need for 
a vigorous Federal loan program to 
refinance farm debts in the worst 
years of the 1930’s—to stem the tide 
of foreclosures and to help maintain 
the solvency of institutional lenders 
holding our savings—was widely 
accepted by economic groups that 
frequently had had divergent inter- 
ests. The problem then was largely 
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one of putting into effect an agricul- 
tural credit program to help retard 
depression changes that were detri- 
mental to the interests of almost all 
groups. 

But once the emergency phases 
of the debt-refinancing program had 
passed, underlying divergent views 
on agricultural credit policy became 
pronounced. What should be the 
future role of the Federal credit 
agencies that had originated with 
the depression or had been markedly 
changed to meet the emergency sit- 
uation? Should their structures be 
adjusted gradually to functions for- 
merly performed by such agencies, 
or should the agencies be continued 
in their existing form? Such ques- 
tions had to be considered as as- 
pects, not only of agricultural policy, 
but also of general financial policy. 


Financial Machinery 


In the broader field of agricultural 
policy in the post-depression period, 
some stressed immediate measures to 
facilitate agricultural adjustments 
that would place farming as an in- 
dustry ultimately on an independent 
financial basis. Thus, the develop- 
ment of financial machinery where- 
by farmers can obtain credit at the 
lowest cost consistent with the risks 
and the necessary administrative ex- 
penses of rural lending becomes a 
principal correlative objective. 

But the central policy urged by 
others put greater emphasis on as- 
sisting farmers in a weak financial 
position to improve their economic 
situation. Credit policy is utilized 
as only one of several methods to 
achieve this end. Accordingly, with 
this viewpoint, cost is evaluated with 
other public expenditures for the 
purpose of rehabilitation. 
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W hat Methods? 


But in some respects, conflicts 
have been more apparent than real 
between “subsidized credit” and 
“business credit,” as well as between 
supervised and unsupervised credit, 
Assuming that the public does bear 
responsibility for rural rehabilitation, 
the credit issue becomes mainly a 
question of whether special public. 
credit arrangements or some other 
instrument—such as direct financial 
aid and general price policies— 
should be the primary medium 
through which to deal with the 
situation. 

Moreover, it should be recognized 
that many of the other questions of 
agricultural policy in the late 1930's 
that had credit-policy counterparts 
were partly questions of the most 
appropriate first steps to be taken 
after the depression to help place the 
farming industry ultimately on a 
more secure business basis. An- 
swers given to such questions often 
depended on the degree of general 
recovery expected to result from the 
national recovery program as a 
whole. 


Roots 


It is among these diverse issues in 
agricultural policy—issues both ap- 
parent and real—that divergent 
views on the agricultural credit 
phase often have their roots. Con- 
sequently, failure to trace back such 
views to more basic issues, and to 
deal with them at that level, may 
mean abortive efforts to reconcile 
apparent conflicts within the credit 
field itself when the real conflict 
lies elsewhere. 

Some pre-war issues in agricul- 
tural credit policy carried over into 
the war. Emergence of wartime 
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problems now has overshadowed 
other issues. To this accumulation 
of modified depression and recovery 
issues have been added others that 
have their roots embedded in under- 
lying current questions growing di- 
rectly out of the war and the pro- 
spective post-war situation. 

P Those who think the war period 
the time for certain of the subsidized 
farm credit agencies to narrow their 
operations now can point to the im- 
proved position of most farmers and 
the availability of funds from cus- 
tomary credit sources. Those who 
see in the war situation an enlarged 
field for special Federal credit agen- 
cies can point to the functions of spe- 
cial credit arrangements in promot- 
ing needed short-run readjustments. 


Different Concepts 


In this controversy, two somewhat 
different concepts of credit are in- 
volved. Those in the first group 
seem to regard “credit” in the con- 
ventional business sense of the term. 
So prospective ability of the farmer 
to repay necessarily occupies an im- 
portant place in wartime loan policy. 
This is a different concept from that 
which places more emphasis on 
credit as one of several channels 
through which farmers can be in- 
duced to raise necessary wartime 
products. 

It is true that credit mechanisms 
are the same in both cases, but 
standards governing loan policy may 
be decidedly different. A basic issue 
here is whether the production poli- 
cies adopted by the Government for 
the war shall be partly implemented 
through special arrangements for 
financing agriculture or almost en- 
tirely through noncredit measures, 
in which case the tendency is to 
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place more emphasis on financing 
through the conventional business 
credit agencies. 


Post-War Debts 


Despite our concern over the kind 
of rural economy we may have 
after the war, the need for maxi- 
mum production now reduces the 
emphasis given to the effects of war- 
time credit and other policies on 
the later rural economy. But one 
current issue in agricultural credit 
policy definitely relates to longer run 
objectives—the credit policies to be 
pursued during the war to safeguard 
the post-war financial structure of 
agriculture. Concern over the pos- 
sible post-war debt situation of 
farmers is reflected in proposals to 
control farmers’ use of credit. 

Is there any real conflict of a pro- 
gram involving selective credit ex- 
pansion by public agencies to facili- 
tate agricultural production with 
one involving general restrictive 
credit controls to safeguard the fi- 
nancial structure of agriculture? 
This may depend on the qualitative 
attributes with regard to selection of 
borrowers and liability for repay- 
ment that are attached to the ad- 
ditional farm credit. It has been 
pointed out that terms and condi- 
tions of credit extended by a special 
public agency can be so arranged 
that the debt representing the coun- 
terpart of the credit used by farmers 
need not fall entirely on the farmer 
borrowers. The debt carried over 
by the farmer can be made to con- 
form to his ability to repay, provided 
that a contingent burden is assumed 
by a public agency; or arrangements 
can be made through public guaran- 
tees to insure the farmer enough 
income to keep his post-war debts 
from being unbearable. 





Even more basic issues, however, 
are concerned with the question 
whether, after all, special financial 
risks inherent in wartime farm pro- 
duction should be carried by the 
Government and whether special 
arrangements associated with the 
credit mechanism are the most ap- 
propriate means. Full consideration 
of these more basic issues as integral 
parts of the whole problem of war- 
time control of agricultural indebted- 
ness is desirable. 


New Combinations 


As we move from the wartime 
situation to the post-war period of 
agricultural readjustments, it seems 
probable that underlying agricul- 
tural questions that have been 
pushed aside temporarily by the 
war will reemerge, and with them 
their agricultural-credit counterparts. 
There will be differences of opinion 
not only on the kind of rural econ- 
omy we should strive for after the 
war but also on the instruments of 
public policy to be used; and these 
differences will be reflected in 
divergent views on the farm credit 
phases of these national problems. 

If, toward the end of the war 
and immediately thereafter, farmers 
should borrow extensively to buy 





Far Beyond 








land at sharply rising prices and 
for other excessive expenditures, as 
they did during and after World 
War I, it seems reasonable to expect 
that the credit measures and other 
controls needed to discourage such 
action will become active issues. 
And it seems reasonable to expect 
that post-war agricultural credit 
policies ultimately will need to be 
concerned with arrangements asso- 
ciated with the credit mechanism 
to cushion and render more orderly 
the post-war readjustments to a 
peacetime economy. Credit mech- 
anisms are especially well adapted 
to such functions. Other post-war 
developments may require that this 
mechanism be the vehicle for public 
policies with regard to international 
trade in farm products, international 
food policies, and other phases of 
our relation to world agriculture. 
One thing is sure. Agricultural- 
credit issues will continue to be a 
mixture of old and new, and will 
change with conditions that cannot 
be fully foreseen. Answers to post- 
war credit questions cannot be given 
entirely on the basis of “credit prin- 
ciples” concerned mainly with the 
functioning of the credit mechanism 
itself. As in the past, it will be 
necessary to delve still deeper for 
important parts of the answers. 


Consequences of contour farming reach far beyond the individual farmer's 
pocketbook; so do consequences of careless and ruinous cultivation. 











—Russett Lorp 
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Financing A gricultural 


World Rehabilitation 


By NORMAN J. WALL. Forward-looking men have long 
planned for international credit facilities for agriculture; vital 
necessity after the war may bring them into being. 


IN THE REHABILITA- 
TION of world agricul- 
ture, after the war, spe- 
cial agricultural financing 
facilities can play a stimulating 
part. They can bring about more 
effective use of resources in pro- 
ducing the huge food supplies that 
will be needed and they can con- 
tribute to a pattern of world trade 
in agricultural products that will 
emphasize higher nutritional levels. 

Many farmers in this and other 
countries will be able to provide 
only a limited portion of the capital 
they will need in that period. 
They will have to make full use of 
all types of suitable private, coop- 
erative, and public credit institu- 
tions. In countries that have lim- 
ited capital resources, it may be 
dificult to obtain sufficient loan 
funds in the domestic money mar- 
ket on favorable terms. In such 
countries, particularly where there 
are also large demands for funds to 
reconstruct devastated areas, there 
will be urgent reason for developing 
international agricultural credit fa- 
cilities. 

The recent United Nations Con- 
ference on Food and Agriculture, 
meeting at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
approved a recommendation “That 
every endeavor be made to ensure 
an adequate supply of credit to 
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agriculture.” The recommendation 
stressed the need of favorable terms 
and conditions, particularly to help 
small farmers. No definite plan 
has yet been developed for provid- 
ing international agricultural credit 
as suggested, but a body of research 
data and certain proposals for inter- 
national credit facilities, particularly 
applying to inter-America, merit 
consideration. 

The League of Nations in 1931 
proposed the establishment of an 
International Agricultural Credit 
Company (Report 1931, 11 A 13). 
The report contained a convention, 
a charter, and proposed statutes. 
Establishment was postponed—by 
the outbreak of the international 
financial crisis, the political deteri- 
oration that followed the ascendancy 
of Nazi-ism in Germany, and the 
withdrawal from the League of 
Japan, Germany, and Italy. But the 
League continued to emphasize the 
need for international farm-credit 
facilities, notably in the report of the 
Mixed Committee on the Problems 
of Nutrition (1937) and the Inter- 
national Labor Office gave atten- 
tion to the possibility of such facili- 
ties after the war. 

American Republics have consid- 
ered the problem. In 1940, the 
Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee recom- 
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mended a convention for the estab- 
lishment of an Inter-American Bank 
to promote the fuller development 
of the natural resources of the Amer- 
icas, to intensify economic and 
financial relations among the Ameri- 
can Republics, and to mobilize for 
the solution of economic problems 
the best thought and experience in 
the Americas. Ratification is pend- 
ing. Nine nations have signed the 
convention, with appended charter 
and bylaws. The bylaws provide 
for a wide range of financing gov- 
ernmental and private economic 
activities in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They would give the Inter- 
American Bank broad powers to 
extend credits for agriculture. 

At the First Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Animal Industry, in Washing- 
ton in 1930, an adopted resolution 
called for the preparation of a plan 
for a Pan American agricultural 
bank, but deteriorating interna- 
tional conditions prevented action. 

Revival of the project took place 
in 1942 at the Second Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Agriculture, in 
Mexico. Preparation of a detailed 
plan was entrusted by the Pan 
American Union to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee. In 1943, its 
report recommended: 

(1) That an Agricultural Credit 
Department be established within 
the framework of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank. 

(2) That this department be al- 
lotted a part of the bank’s over-all 
capital that would be consistent 
with the place of agriculture in the 
national economies of the individual 
American Republics. 

(3) That this department be au- 
thorized to make agricultural loans 
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in the broadest sense of the term, 
Specifically, the department should 
be authorized, under conditions 
stated in the bylaws of the bank, to 
buy bonds and debentures of any 
agricultural credit institution; re. 
discount _or purchase loans, ac- 
ceptances, and mortgages of any 
agricultural credit institution; and 
make direct loans to any such insti- 
tution upon approved collateral, 
The Department in its lending 
should aim to facilitate a better 
integration of agriculture within the 
Americas and between them and 
other continents. 

(4) That this Department give 
advisory aid in shaping the loan 
policies and in establishing or re- 
organizing the agricultural credit 
facilities of individual American 
countries. 


Financial Bridge 


Evidently this proposed organiza- 
tion would influence, in varying 
degree, the economies of the respec- 
tive American countries. The pri- 
mary object would be to bridge the 
gap between the international 
money markets and the agricultural 
credit requirements of those Repub- 
lics that are deficient in capital. 

Debentures of the Inter-American 
Bank would be protected by the 
strong capital basis of the agency 
itself and by collateral from the bor- 
rowing agency. They would thus 
command a higher market rating 
than the issues of these individual 
agencies which are limited in 
spreading their risks. Probably the 
volume of such debentures would be 
several times greater than the 
amount which an individual coun- 
try might market. Legislation pro- 
posed in the United States would 
authorize the Reconstruction Fi- 
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nance Corporation and the Export- 
Import Bank to buy and sell deben- 
tures and other obligations of the 
Inter-American Bank. 

Such developments should mean 
a considerably lower cost of issue 
and a lower rate of interest, for at 
least some of the participating coun- 
tries, compared with the rates they 
would have to offer if they were 
floating foreign loans independently. 
Lower rates, in turn, should be re- 
flected in lower interest rates paid 
by farmer borrowers on loans from 
a national credit institution. 

As the operations of the Agri- 
cultural Credit Department would 
usually involve the transfer of for- 
eign exchange, these transfers might 
affect the volume of reserves in com- 
mercial banks and the expansion or 
contraction of credit in the borrow- 
ing country. They would also in- 
fluence the over-all credit policies of 
the Inter-American Bank. For in- 
stance, the rediscounting of short- 
term agricultural paper might be an 
important means of adjusting sea- 
sonal variations in the supply of 
foreign exchange for some countries. 
Contrariwise, cooperation of the 
Inter-American Bank with the na- 
tional governments in stabilizing 
exchange rates would improve the 
basis for lending operations of its 
Agricultural Credit Department. 

In several of the American Repub- 
lics, over-all expansion and develop- 
ment of industrial and mineral re- 
sources is a prerequisite for special 
adjustments in agricultural output. 
It would be desirable, therefore, to 
coordinate the lending policies for 
nonagricultural and agricultural pur- 
poses to prevent isolated and mis- 
directed agricultural lending. 

Finally, inter-American credit will 
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have to be such as to enable the 
various national economies to fit into 
desirable patterns of post-war hemi- 
spheric and world economic coopera- 
tion and trade. Therefore, it seems 
appropriate that  inter-American 
lending to agriculture should be 
guided by an institution which, from 
the beginning, deals with the full 
range of credit problems. 


World Basis 


Tentative plans for agricultural 
credit facilities through the proposed 
Inter-American Bank suggest how a 
similar plan might aid post-war 
agricultural rehabilitation on a 
world-wide basis. The extent to 
which such international facilities 
may be developed will rartly depend 
upon the type of over-all interna- 
tional financial facilities that may 
be set up to cope with post-war 
economic problems. International 
currency stabilization plans, such as 
establishing an international mone- 
tary unit, will aid in solving the 
agricultural credit questions that 
will develop after the war. But to 
meet fully the needs of agriculture 
will require also a continuous 
source of loan funds at reasonable 
rates of interest for both long- and 
short-term maturities. 

Livestock and machinery, in the 
occupied areas, will have to be re- 
placed and this will take time. 
Agricultural enterprises in many 
areas will have to be reorganized 
over a period of years to redirect 
production from surplus products 
toward vitally needed commodities; 
this will give rise to new demands 
for agricultural capital. Therefore, 
in addition to stable exchange rates, 
a continuous source of capital funds 
will be essential to the effective 
restoration of world agriculture. 





Taxation IN WAR 


AND AFTERWARD 


By GERHARD J. ISAAC. What's ahead in the way of taxes? 
Everyone wants to know. Let's think about it for a moment. 


TAXATION is a fiscal 

device used to direct or 

divert money from pri- 

vate purses to the public 

treasury. The particular combina- 
tion of taxes in the tax system 
determines the pattern of individual 
financial contributions to govern- 
ment. In other words, the selection 
of various taxes for emphasis in the 
tax system reflects the intent of the 
legislative body with reference to the 
burden on persons in different eco- 
nomic situations. In normal times, 
taxes of various types usually are 
judged in the light of conventional 
standards of equity such as “ability 
to pay” or “benefits received,” plus 
some consideration of nonfiscal so- 
cial objectives. In wartime, when 
considerations of equity may be sub- 
ordinated to those of revenue, it is 
necessary that each type of tax and 
the tax system as a whole meet the 
vital test of helping to win the war. 
Currently, a system of war taxa- 
tion is evolving from our pre-war 
tax system. In the process, several 
major changes have been made. 
For example, income-tax rates have 
been increased and exemptions low- 
ered. To some extent, the pattern 
of war taxes and the distribution of 
the tax burden are known. But un- 
answered is the question, What 
about taxes in the post-war period? 
Farmers, like other citizens, have a 
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very real interest in the answer, 
This discussion aims to point out a 
few of the factors that will bear on 
the answer. 

Current tax revenues cannot fi- 
nance all the huge war expenditures 
ot the Federal Government. Bor- 
rowed money is used to make up 
the difference. Using borrowed 
funds means that apparently it is 
not feasible to raise all the required 
money through taxation, because of 
the economic repercussions that 
might follow. Also, to the extent 
that the Government borrows, it 
postpones a decision as to the final 
distribution of that part of the finan- 
cial cost of the war. Thus the 
borrowing has important implica- 
tions for the post-war period. 

During the war period, the source 
of the borrowed funds also is im- 
portant because not all borrowing 
has the same economic effect. Bor- 
rowing part of the current income 
of individuals has much the same 
immediate effect as a tax of the 
same amount, because current pur- 
chasing power is reduced by the 
amount of money turned over to the 
Government. On the other hand, 
if borrowing by the Government 
takes the form of credit expansion 
through the banking system, it may 
well contribute to an inflationary 
pressure. With either kind of bor- 
rowing the final decision as to who 
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shall meet the costs of redemption 
of the securities is postponed until 
after the war. 

In the post-war period the fiscal 
policies adopted to meet interest 
and principal payments on war 
debts will determine the distribu- 
tion of the postponed part of the 
financial cost of the war. These 
same fiscal policies may largely de- 
termine the kind and direction of 
economic activity. This would be 
due in part to changes in the rela- 
tive demands for various kinds of 
goods and services resulting from 
the transfer of funds from one 
group—the taxpayers—to another 
group—the war-bond holders. To 
the extent that a given individual is 
both a taxpayer and a bondholder, 
the effect is somewhat modified 
since for him the process may be 
essentially one of taking money out 
of one pocket and putting it into 
another. 


War Bonds 


When bonds are redeemed in full 
from tax revenues, those postponed 
financial costs of the war are then 
distributed in accordance with the 
particular combination of taxes used 
in the post-war tax system. But it 
may be decided to postpone still fur- 
ther some part or all of the settle- 
ment of accounts. That is, new 
bonds may be issued to replace some 
of those maturing. If the new bonds 
are turned over to the holders of the 
old bonds in a simple exchange, the 
transaction probably will have less 
economic significance than if the 
new bonds were sold to a different 
group of individuals or institutions 
and the old bonds were redeemed in 
cash. 

From the standpoint of economic 
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consequences, an important question 
is whether the transfer of current 
purchasing power from the pur- 
chasers of new bonds to those who 
redeem the old bonds changes the 
general pattern of the relative de- 
mand for the various kinds of goods 
and services. If the demand pat- 
tern is essentially unchanged, the 
economic repercussions are minor or 
are restricted to selected individuals. 
But, if the new bonds are placed 
with commercial banks, there is an 
inflation potential that must be 
recognized. Under certain condi- 
tions, some fiscal actions of an in- 
flationary character might be con- 
sidered desirable during the post- 
war period, but this can be decided 
only when that time arrives. 


What's Ahead? 


It is apparent that the fiscal poli- 
cies of wartime help to set the stage 
for the post-war fiscal policies. A 
real part of the need for post-war 
revenue is being predetermined now, 
but a decision is yet to be made 
as to the precise types of taxes or 
the particular combination of taxes 
and borrowing that will be used. 
Periods of fiscal strain usually bring 
forth new kinds or forms of taxa- 
tion or they give new prominence 
to some of the old. The develop- 
ment of the Federal income tax 
was stimulated by the last war, and 
State retail sales taxes are mostly 
an out-growth of the depression of 
the 1930's. 

Whether the present war and 
post-war years will see still lower 
exemptions and higher rates for the 
Federal income tax, or a Federal 
sales tax, or some fiscal innovation 
not yet seriously considered cannot 
well be forecast now. But it is cer- 








tain that the pattern of post-war 
fiscal policy will grow out of com- 
bining the result of postponed de- 
cisions as to distribution of the 
financial costs of the war with the 
result of decisions as to the kind 
and extent of governmental services 
wanted at that time. 


Governmental Functions 


The nature and extent of future 
general governmental functions also 
will influence fiscal policies after the 
war. Developments during the war 
years will have much to do with the 
post-war demands for services made 
upon governments. Some func- 
tions, first assumed under the 
pressure of wartime necessities, may 
be adapted to peacetime conditions. 


Methods Significant 


Obviously, the result would be 
that, as government is called upon to 
carry on more and more functions, 
the amount of money that passes 
through the public treasury must 
increase. The volume of funds ex- 
pended by the treasury is of less 
social and economic significance, 





however, than are the methods 
used to obtain the funds and the 
list of purposes for which they are 
spent. 

Farmers’ Stake 


The importance of all this to 
farmers as a group is not restricted 
to future tax payments. It is also 
a matter of how fiscal policies, as 
such, affect prices and markets for 
agricultural products and how gov- 
ernmental services contribute to the 
economic and social well-being of 
farm families. The net effect will 
vary among individuals and areas. 
It is clear that taxes will divert to 
government increasing sums from 
all segments of the population, both 
during and after the war. Farmers 
will be no exception. Borrowing stu- 
pendous sums to supplement taxes, 
in financing the war, means that 
many decisions bearing on the ulti- 
mate distribution of the financial 
cost are yet to be made. These de- 
cisions will profoundly affect the 
pattern of taxes when peace comes. 
Thus it is obvious that farmers, as 
individuals and as a group, have 
much at stake in the fiscal decisions 
of both the war and the post-war 
periods. 





Philosophy of a Farmer 


An old man, moved off his farm by a war plant, found work in the plant 
at $4.50 a day but bemoaned the loss of his farm. 


« 


“Uncle John,” said a neighbor, 


‘why don’t you forget farming? Don't 


you know you'll make more money now than you'll ever make on a farm?” 
“Boss,” replied the Negro simply, “money don’t mean nothin’ to a man 
that wants to farm.” 





From the ProcressivE FARMER 
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Land Boom Control 





By M.M. REGAN. What about prices of farm land? Shall we 
be able to escape the disasters that followed the last World War? 


CONCERN over develop- 

ments in the farm real 

estate market and interest 

in control possibilities are 
now widespread. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station activities and re- 
leases, newspaper editorials, state- 
ments of farm leaders, and attitude 
surveys of farmers, landlords, and 
business and professional men in 
rural areas bear witness to the fact. 
Opinion as to precise types of meas- 
ures considered most appropriate for 
preventing a boom has not yet crys- 
tallized but there is universal agree- 
ment that another land boom is not 
wanted and there is substantial 
agreement that a boom should be 
avoided even though it may take 
Government action. 

Several issues must be given con- 
sideration if we wish to promote a 
clearer understanding of the prin- 
cipal objectives and implications 
of emergency farm land-market 
controls. 

The nature of recommendations 
concerning such controls depends 
mainly upon the character of ex- 
pected developments, their probable 
consequences, and the practicability 
and impacts of measures that can 
be devised to curb or prevent de- 
velopments that are considered un- 
desirable. 
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To believe that controls are 
needed implies expectations, based in 
part on past experience. These ex- 
pectations include: farm land values 
reaching excessive levels, farm-mort- 
gage credit being overexpanded on 
the basis of inflated land values, and 
people who are not farmers acquir- 
ing ownership of an increasing pro- 
portion of the farm land. Later ex- 
pected consequences include loss of 
ownership of mortgaged farms, 
severe distress of financial institu- 
tions serving rural areas, a lowering 
of living levels among farm families 
particularly those attempting to hold 
excessively mortgaged farms, a less 
desirable pattern of farm tenure, and 
a condition of inflexibility and mal- 
adjustment in the agricultural eco- 
nomy during a period when flexibil- 
ity is likely to be essential. Such 
consequences in turn justify social 
concern and action in the interest 
of both the war and our long-term 
agricultural security. 

Several of these possible develop- 
ments may reasonably be expected; 
the others are considerably less cer- 
tain. Under the impetus of condi- 
tions of high prices for farm com- 
modities, record levels of farm in- 
come, large and growing accumula- 
tions of liquid funds at the disposal 
of farmers and others, farm real es- 
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tate values are now advancing about 
as rapidly as in the period of World 
War I. There appear to be no 
curbing influences in the current 
situation that are able to cope with 
these powerful stimulating forces. 
In the absence of adequate absorb- 
ents to check inflationary tendencies 
there can be little question, without 
controls, as to the general direction 
that land values will follow. 

Chiefly as a result of the wide- 
spread use of increased earnings to 
retire outstanding indebtedness and 
the large proportion of land trans- 
fers that are for cash, the current 
trend in total mortgage debt is 
downward. But reports from many 
areas indicate that heavier debts are 
being assumed by buyers with in- 
creasing frequency, particularly by 
tenants who buy on contract or 
with a relatively small down pay- 
ment. The possibility of many 
farms becoming involved in an in- 
secure debt position is the type of 
credit development over which there 
seems to be need for current concern. 

Although land values may be con- 
sidered almost certain to rise sub- 


stantially, and although the possj- 
bility of mortgage debts expanding 
on many farms is granted, it does 
not inevitably follow that higher 
values than now prevail are to be 
characterized as “excessive” or “in- 
flated” or that higher debt levels 
are to be termed “overexpanded.” 
For the use of such terms implies 
the expectation that farm prices and 
income levels in the longer post- 
war period will be definitely lower 
than those prevailing during the 
war. If post-war farm prices and 
incomes do not drop materially, the 
land values that come to prevail dur- 
ing the war could be maintained with 
almost negligible post-war impacts. 

National monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy may be directed toward the con- 
tinued maintenance after the war 
of commodity prices at levels ap- 
proaching those prevailing during 
the war, particularly if further com- 
modity-price advances are moderate. 
However, it is difficult to evaluate 
the probable success of such efforts. 
So far the effectiveness of methods 
used for attaining or supporting a 
predetermined level of prices has 





Farmers, and especially young farmers, don’t want a repetition of 


the 1920 foolishness. They want stability and security. They 


want to go ahead steadily year after year, feeding and clothing the 
people of the Nation, and getting a fair price for so doing. They 


want to make their money by farming and not by speculating in 
land. I hope the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the land-grant colleges can cooperate with these young farmers in 


building for security and that we shall never again be afflicted by 


the excesses of aland boom. 


aR LA A ANN 
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—Henry A. WALLACE in 1937 
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not been demonstrated. Apparently 
the maintenance of a given relation- 
ship between agricultural prices and 
the general price level is particu- 
larly difficult. Regardless of trade 
policy, and even under a broad pro- 
gram of nutrition improvement, a 
recurrence of the agricultural-sur- 
plus problem may develop at some 
point after the war. 

In view of the uncertainties sur- 
rounding post-war commodity-price 
levels, the safer course would appear 
to involve controlling land values 
during the emergency, and slowing 
down values, credit, and related de- 
velopments until a better basis is 
available for predicting future price 
and income levels. Adjustments 
from controlled reasonable lower 
levels to whatever sustained levels 
may prevail in the post-war period 
would have much less serious im- 
pacts than would be brought about 
by an adjustment from an uncon- 
trolled inflated level to substantially 
lower levels. 

Because of several war-connected 
influences, non-farmers are becom- 
ing increasingly interested in farm- 
land investments and this raises 
further problems. For the most 
part, farms acquired by them are in 
strong financial hands and except for 
those bought for speculation are 
likely to be retained after the war. 
In the absence of controls, both the 
height to which values rise during 
the war and the slow adjustment in 
values following the war are likely 
to be aggravated by non-farmer pur- 
chases. Generally, such purchasers 
can outbid farmers who expect to 
pay for the property out of farm in- 
come and they contribute to the 
dilemma in which many farm oper- 
ators are likely to find themselves. 
If farmers buy at high prices, they 
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run the risk of later foreclosure and 
loss of whatever equity they may 
have had at time of purchase. If 
they forego purchase now because 
prices are considered excessive, it is 
likely to mean postponed buying 
for perhaps as much as a decade. 
It took about that long after the last 
war for values to reach levels that 
could be supported by reasonable in- 
come expectations. In view of the 
emphasis that has been placed on 
owner-operation as a national policy, 
controls could justifiably be adjusted 
to take account of such emergency 
developments as threaten to under- 
mine desirable trends and programs 
for long-time tenure. 


Current Impacts 


In addition to the post-war con- 
sequences, the possible current im- 
pacts of developments in the land 
market on the war effort must be 
considered. The land market is 
now actively competing for funds of 
farmers and others that might well 
go into the purchase of war bonds. 
Furthermore, a large volume of 
farm transfers could interfere with 
the food-production program, since 
the turn-over of farm operators is 
increased and tenants on farms that 
are sold frequently (or even are con- 
stantly offered for sale) cannot make 
effective plans for expanding pro- 
duction. Perhaps even more signifi- 
cant, the prevention of runaway 
prices of capital assets, including 
farm land, is an integral part of 
the general inflation-control pro- 
gram and in certain respects is as 
essential to a reasonably stable econ- 
omy as is the holding down of com- 
modity prices by rationing, price 
fixing, and other means. 

There is little doubt that reason- 
ably effective control measures can 
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be worked out to prevent or curb 
many developments that are consid- 
ered to be undesirable. The extent 
to which they would be publicly ac- 
ceptable is another question. 


Controls 


Supertaxes on speculative gains 
could curb speculators. Credit con- 
trols could keep mortgage debt with- 
in bounds. Taxes on land sales 
could materially reduce the volume 
of transfers and retard price in- 
creases. Various types of differen- 
tials could give preferential treat- 
ment to buyers who intend to 
operate the farms they buy. Other 
controls have been suggested which 
would involve buyer permits and 
perhaps price ceilings. 

But controls themselves may have 
certain impacts that would need to 
be taken into account before a final 
decision is reached as to their net 
desirability. For example, under 
controls, present owners might be 
able to realize less from the sale of 
their property, and those who paid 
considerably higher prices in previ- 
ous years might not have the chance 
to recover losses. Lenders who seek 
farm-mortgage investments might 
consider their operations adversely 
affected by credit controls. Tenants 
and young farmers who wish to 
buy on a small down payment 
might feel particularly hard hit by 
minimum down-payment require- 
ments. Speculators would be pre- 
vented from capitalizing on their 
first golden opportunity since 1920. 

Effective controls are bound to 
interfere more or less with the cur- 
rent privileges and profits of many 
individuals. But if post-war price 
history repeats itself, in the longer 
run many of these same individuals 
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would be benefited by controls, 
Lenders have little to gain from 
credit extensions that fail shortly 
after the war. Sellers who are 
forced to take back their farms after 
a price crash often find that the 
payments they have received are not 
enough to compensate for the 
deterioration of the property. Other 
commitments entered into on the 
basis of “paper profits” from the sale 
or mortgaging of a farm at excessive 
levels could again bring financial 
disaster to many sellers. 

But even greater benefits from in- 
creased value and credit stability re- 
sulting from emergency land-market 
controls accrue to buyers and bor- 
rowers, whose equities are the most 
vulnerable on a falling market. In 
the background is the larger group 
of taxpayers, bank depositors, in- 
surance-policy holders, and others 
who also have a stake in land-value 
stability, as they may be called upon 
to bear a part of the costs in case 
of a collapse. Such costs will be in 
the form of higher taxes to finance 
remedial programs, reduced divi- 
dends, greater losses on investments 
and deposits, and increased charges 
of various kinds. 

Such consequences as the priva- 
tions and lower levels of living 
suffered by farm families who at- 
tempt to retain ownership, the 
morale-crushing impacts on those 
who fail, and the permanent deple- 
tion in soil resources resulting from 
attempts to carry an excessive debt 
and tax burden are also costs and 
are as significant as the more out- 
right financial losses. All the bene- 
fits indicated are reflected in the ex- 
pectation that effective controls will 
greatly reduce the chances for an- 
other quarter century of widespread 
agricultural insecurity and distress. 
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WOULD Better Livin g 





AFFECT Land Values? 


By LUCILE W. REYNOLDS. Although the ultimate purpose 
of the farm enterprise is to enable the family to have a satisfac- 
tory standard of living, the means of achieving this are likely at 
times to seem more important than the end. Here is a reminder 


linked with a looming problem. 


IT IS generally recog- 
nized that the interests of 
farm families, and of all 
groups in the long run, 
will be best served if land values 
maintain a reasonable degree of sta- 
bility. To achieve this stability 
measures of land-market control 
have been suggested. They are dis- 
cussed in the preceding article. 

Our concern here is to explore 
further the possible effect on land 
values of a higher standard of living 
for farm families. Standard of liv- 
ing as used here refers to specific 
commodities and services which a 
group struggles to obtain. It in- 
cludes such items as food, clothing, 
beds, bathrooms, refrigerators, light- 
ing facilities, stoves, attractive houses 
and grounds, newspapers, magazines 
and books, formal education, neces- 
sary medical care, recreation, and 
vacations. 

No two people would agree pre- 
cisely as to the items to be included 
in a satisfactory standard of living 
for farm families at any given time 
or place. But probably all would 
agree as to the desirability of setting 
up certain minimum standards be- 
low which no family should go. But 
when it comes to listing and de- 
scribing the items that are essential 
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to the maintenance of such a stand- 
ard, there is opportunity for con- 
siderable difference of opinion. Our 
economic order is dynamic with 
change constantly under way. 
Hence, ideas current today as to the 
content of a minimum standard are 
quite different from those which 
seemed adequate in an earlier period. 
Many of the items considered essen- 
tial today can be obtained only by 
purchase on the market. 
Advertisements in popular maga- 
zines indicate the changes that have 
been brought about by modern tech- 
nology in the last few decades. In 
1901, a homemaker writing on the 
Hearts and Homes page of Wal- 
lace’s Farmer said, “I wish every 
farmer’s wife had a tin flour sifter 
and a meat grinder among her cook- 
ing utensils.” In that year the ad- 
vertisements in a woman’s magazine 
having a wide circulation among 
farm families included a kitchen 
cabinet, ready-made sheets, an iron- 
ing machine heated by gas, a sani- 
tary “still” with spigot for heating 
water on the kitchen stove, and a 
Victor talking machine. 
Advertisements in Wallace’s 
Farmer in 1940 included automo- 
biles, a cabinet radio, electric lamps, 
a modern gas range, an electric re- 
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frigerator, a vacuum cleaner, and 
“the latest word in plumbing fix- 
tures.” An issue of Wallace’s 
Farmer for December 1940, had 
half-page ads for a certain automo- 
bile and for a modern radio; one 
advertisement, for an electric washer, 
said “makes a simple job of big 
farm washings’; another was 
headed, “Running water at low cost 
for every need” and one from a 
railroad company had the caption, 
“Start making vacation plans now.” 


Home Facilities 


The census offers further evi- 
dences of changes in the standard 
of living of farm families. In 1940, 
33 out of every 100 farm dwellings 
were lighted by electricity as com- 
pared with 13 out of every 100 in 
1930. In 1930, only 15 out of every 
100 farm dwellings had running 
water in the house but by 1940 
this had increased to 18 out of every 
100. Thus 189,000 additional 
houses were equipped during the 
decade in which the worst depres- 
sion of our history occurred. 

While modern technology has 
been providing so many items that 
enter into family living, there has 
been a correspondingly rapid de- 
velopment in the manufacture of 
farm machinery and equipment. 
The modern farm has a heavy capi- 
tal investment in machinery and the 
annual outlay for repairs and re- 
placements is an important item of 
expense in the farm operating bud- 
get. When to thisis added the 
outlay for certified seeds and com- 
mercial fertilizers—to mention only 
two items—it is evident that farm- 
business expenses now take a much 
larger slice out of the cash receipts 
than they did in an earlier era. 
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Overlooked 


Farm families who are in busi- 
ness for themselves use their receipts 
from farm marketings for two other 
major categories—family living and 
payment of mortgage debts. When 
land values are out of line with 
farm earnings, annual amortization 
payments on the mortgage debt 
are so large that the amount of the 
net income left for family living is 
not enough to provide the goods and 
services required for a satisfactory 
level of living according to present 
standards. This situation has not 
had the consideration it deserves 

The traditional pattern that has 
had social approval in many circles 
is for families to get along with a 
minimum outlay for family living 
during the early years of their ex- 
perience as owners, while their mort- 
gages are large. Later, so the argu- 
ment goes, when the mortgage debt 
has been paid down to a safe mar- 
gin, will be time enough for the 
family to expand its living. So long 
as farm families accept this situa- 
tion as inevitable if they are to 
achieve debt-free ownership, a larger 
net income from farm operations 
will tend to be reflected in higher 
and higher land values. Families 
who buy land on a rising market 
when income is high are likely to 
find later that the price paid was 
quite out of proportion to the pos- 
sible earnings on that farm over a 
period of years. 

As is well known, many of the 
families in the Middle West who 
bought farms in the 1919-20 era, 
when this situation prevailed, were 
unable to meet their contractual ob- 
ligations in later years, and so they 
lost their farms. Others finally 
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achieved debt-free ownership but did 
so only at the sacrifice of their liv- 
ing standards. Still others suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a satisfactory 
level of living and paid their debts 
as well, but in the process they 
farmed their land so intensively that 
their soil resources were depleted. 


Dual Goal 


It is fruitful to speculate on the 
effect on land values if, among ten- 
ant as well as owner families gen- 
erally, the dual goal of an improved 
level of living and greater security 
on the land should have wide ac- 
ceptance. It would mean that, in- 
stead of many tenant families com- 
peting against each other for land 
in periods of rising land values, only 
those would be in the market for 
land who had established a reason- 
ably satisfactory standard of living 
as tenants, had accumulated their 
own chattels, and had saved enough 
money for a sizable down payment. 
With fewer prospective buyers, 
those who were in the market would 
be able to bargain more effectively 
and the demand for farms with poor 
houses and unattractive or undesir- 
able surroundings would decline. 
The other families would continue 
as tenants until they too were in a 
position to bargain effectively. 

Without doubt, some preliminary 
steps would need to be taken be- 


fore policy looking toward this goal 
could be established. In some cases 
leasing arrangements would have to 
be thoroughly revised so that the 
conditions of employment on the 
tenant-operated farm would be im- 
proved and the tenant might be as- 
sured of security of tenure provided 
he and his family met certain re- 
quirements. Several States have 
made progress in this direction. 
Establishment of effective land-mar- 
ket control measures would be help- 
ful. Certain credit agencies, the 
Farm Credit Administration for in- 
stance, have taken the lead in en- 
couraging a firmer credit policy. 

It is recognized, of course, that 
there is a direct relationship between 
productivity of land and satisfactory 
levels of living. It is no mere acci- 
dent that in the areas where the in- 
dex of productivity is high and land 
values are up a larger proportion of 
farm families are enjoying a high 
level of living. In other areas some 
of the land now in farms is so un- 
productive that the families living 
on it cannot get a satisfactory living 
even though land prices are held at 
a conservative level. In other words, 
there is a close relationship between 
an improved level of living and an 
adequate income. This may seem 
axiomatic but it has been long de 
bated. Is there not also a thought- 
provoking relationship between land 
values and level of living? 


_———— oe 


Absenteeism 


Here are the exact reasons given by eight women in California for not 
attending a home demonstration meeting: Running hammer mill; work- 
ing in the cotton; running feed grinder; caring for 1,800 baby chicks; 
taking blood tests of cows; reroofing the house; nursing little pigs in the 
kitchen; helping in dairy where there are now three men instead of the 


usual five. 
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Electricity anv Balanced 
Rural Economy 


By ALLEN B. MacMURPHY. That question of farm families 
on the land again: an attentive reader reminds us of one approach 


toward partial solution. 


BAD DISTRIBUTION 
of population on the land 
and human erosion are 
the Scylla and Charybdis 
between which American agricul- 
ture must steer after the war. If we 
have too many submarginal farm- 
ers, rural poverty—most dramatized 
in the South but by no means con- 
fined to that section—may continue 
widespread, and may even increase. 
But if the migration of young people 
from farming areas to cities con- 
tinues, perhaps at an accelerated 
rate, the rural community will suf- 
fer through loss of potential leader- 
ship, through an ultimate increase 
in absentee ownership, and in other 
ways. These two dangers were 
pointed out by Arthur P. Chew and 
Lester A. Kirkendall in the Spring 
issue of the Land Policy Review. 
Do we have to choose between 
these evils? Or is it possible to 
strike a balance, so that we may 
have neither too many farmers for 
the land to support at a reasonable 
level of income, nor too few peo- 
ple in the rural community to pro- 
vide leadership and to enable it to 
maintain the necessary school, high- 
way, health, and other public serv- 
ices and facilities? To find a com- 
plete answer will require much 
study and discussion covering many 
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fields. This article suggests a few 
of the ways in which rural electrifi- 
cation can contribute toward a solu- 
tion of the problem these questions 
present. 

Rural electrification in this coun- 
try is still young. It began on a 
large scale around 1935, coinciden- 
tally with establishment of the 
Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. Since then, in rounded fig- 
ures, the percentage of American 
farms having central-station electric 
service has increased from 10 to 
more than 38... Numerically, the in- 
crease has been from 744,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1934, to 2,353,000 on 
January 1, 1942. During the same 
period, the average use of electricity 
per electrified farm east of the rooth 
meridian, which, roughly, divides 
the Dakotas and Nebraska in half, 
increased from 811 kilowatt-hours 
during 1935 to 1,221 kilowatt-hours 
during 1941, and the average cost 
per kilowatt-hour decreased from 5 
cents in 1935 to 4 cents in I94I. 

These figures signalize a growing 
awareness on the part of those hav- 
ing service that electricity is a tool 
for farm production as well as a 
household convenience. From the 
viewpoint of the rural community as 
a whole, however, the most signifi- 
cant fact about rural electrification 
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after 1935 is its intensive applica- 
tion. Whole areas, many remote 
from cities, are covered with a net- 
work of power lines for the first 
time. 


Undertakings 


As an incident to development of 
the REA program, which was un- 
dertaken primarily to serve farms, 
hundreds of villages and crossroad 
settlements have now received elec- 
tric service making possible many 
commercial and industrial undertak- 
ings. For instance, an apple-pack- 
ing and cold storage plant in Vir- 
ginia and cold-storage locker plants 
in many States, mostly in the Mid- 
dle West, were established as a re- 
sult of the availability of electric 
power. A host of other small plants 
for processing local raw materials 
have been established or modern- 
ized, following the construction of 
rural power lines. A small town 
in northern Vermont had its first 
motion-picture show the day the 
REA system that serves it was en- 
ergized. All offer opportunities for 
full or part-time employment within 
the farm community. So, to a lim- 
ited extent, do the rural power sys- 
tems themselves. 


Reassuring 


Such establishments are only a be- 
ginning, but they point toward a 
development that, after the war, may 
help materially to balance the econ- 
omy of the rural community. With 
electricity available at moderate 
rates, lack of coal or waterpower 


near the point of production ceases 
to be a compelling reason for trans- 
porting farm products hundreds of 
miles for processing. As more 
plants for processing food and fiber 
are set up or enlarged in rural areas, 
and as other enterprises—machine 
shops, woodworking plants, motion- 
picture theaters, beauty parlors—are 
started there, it may become possible 
for a larger proportion of the farm 
young people for whom there is in- 
adequate opportunity on the land 
itself to find jobs in their home com- 
munities. And many farmers whose 
farms are too small or soil too poor 
to yield a satisfactory living may be 
able to increase their total income 
by getting work off their farms dur- 
ing part of the year. 

Possible benefits of such a devel- 
opment are great. Availability of 
nonfarm income would help multi- 
tudes of farmers, formerly com- 
pelled to mine their soil, to adopt 
desirable rotations and conservation 
practices for restoring the fertility 
which they built up during the years 
they took part in the AAA and SCS 
programs, and on which war needs 
are now forcing them to draw 
heavily. In time, this would in- 
crease their income as well. The 
addition of other taxable property 
would lighten the burden of farm 
taxation and yet help to support the 
necessary community facilities and 
services. And it may be fair to as- 
sume that many of the young people 
who, crowded off the land, take jobs 
in local establishments will find a 
happier and more satisfying life than 
those who move to the city. 





Minorities are rich assets of a democracy. 
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Small Farmers Discover 


RURAL COOPERATION 


By RAUB SNYDER. Families on small farms learn to get to- 
gether, get machinery, get services, and increase production and 
income while developing patriotism and a spirit of democracy. 


PHENOMENAL . devel- 
opment of rural coopera- 
tives marked the decade 


preceding the onset of war. 
Marketing cooperatives, with a long 
history during the thirties, became 
an integral part of our system for 
getting produce from the farms to 
the consumers. Purchasing  co- 
operatives lived down the reputation 
of earlier failures and bid fair to 
outdistance their marketing breth- 
ren. Meanwhile, service coopera- 
tives of various kinds came into 
being. Insurance, rural electrifica- 
tion, medical care, livestock im- 
provement, and a host of other 
organizations extended the benefits 
of cooperation to many new phases 
of rural life. 

As we entered the war, came the 
anxious question of the effects of 
wartime economy on both the spirit 
and the practice of cooperation. The 
cooperative movement was a peace- 
time development. Could it again 
survive the changes that were inevi- 
table in time of war? 

It is now possible to say that the 
cooperatives, given flexibility of pro- 
gram and good leadership, can sur- 
vive and may demonstrate that, 
whereas they were valuable beyond 
question in time of peace, they are 
now indispensable. The two great 
present problems of agriculture are 
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volume of production and efficiency 
in distribution of food for our armed 
forces, for civilian use, and for the 
United Nations. Cooperatives come 
into new importance as they help to 
solve these problems. 

Economic necessity is the primary 
factor in the growth of cooperatives 
in wartime but there are many other 
influences. We have, as never before, 
a sense of great national purpose, and 
this purposefulness reaches down to 


the smallest rural communities. The ° 


awareness of shared responsibilities 
and common problems has drawn 
neighbors together in the very spirit 
from which cooperative action arises. 
This newly engendered sense of 
group membership has been organ- 
ized in various ways for various pur- 
poses related to the war. It was 
necessary that this be so if we were to 
achieve the requisite efficiency. And 
it was only natural that the new spirit 
of community interest and the new 
habit of acting in groups should be 
turned to good purpose through co- 
operatives to meet specific needs of 
farmers in their efforts to produce 
“more and more with less and less.” 
Especially significant is the growth 
of what might be called “informal 
cooperation” among neighbors—dif- 
ferent in its effects on community 
life from cooperative business on the 
large scale as manifested by factories, 
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elevators, tank cars, and other tokens 
of bigness and success. One familiar 
criticism of “big business” coopera- 
tives is that as they grow, participa- 
tion by the individual member con- 
tinuously lessens, until eventually the 
relationship of the member to his 
own organization is not significantly 
different from that of customer to 
merchant. Leaders of the coopera- 
tive movement realized this as they 
sought for the means of keeping alive 
that sense of belongingness which is 
the essence of economic democracy. 


Democratic Infusion 


Will this war bring an infusion of 
the spirit of democracy which will 
permit cooperatives to expand to 
meet economic opportunities as they 
arise while preserving both the spirit 
and the form of democracy? 

Equally important in long-term 
effects is the appearance of small 
neighborhood and community co- 
operative services, expressing this 
new spirit of oneness and bearing 
directly on immediate problems 
shared by all. In such services the 
people are learning the techniques of 
cooperation by applying them in 
projects over which they themselves 
exercise full responsibility and con- 
trol. Vice President Wallace has 
called cooperation the dominant eco- 
nomic idea of the future. People of 
rural America are preparing them- 
selves for this future. 

Encouragement of many kinds has 
been given by the Department of 
Agriculture. Experts of the Farm 
Credit Administration have devel- 
oped a prime technical literature. 
Through the Bank for Cooperatives, 
Government credit has been available 
to cooperatives since 1933. The Farm 
Security Administration has _re- 
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garded cooperatives, especially those 
of the community-service type, as a 
necessary tool in the rehabilitation 
of impoverished farm people and has 
stimulated the establishment of co- 
operatives among its borrowers on 
the widest scale consistent with a 
sound development. In doing so, 
the FSA looks upon the cooperative 
as a valuable end in itself where it 
serves a genuine community need, 
but places an equal value on the proc- 
ess of community organization 
which knits family life into the life 
of the neighborhood and the com- 
munity and promotes attitudes of 
interdependence and mutual helpful- 
ness in contrast to strict individual- 
ism and competition. The time 
since Pearl Harbor has seen a great 
extension of this kind of grass-roots 
cooperation among FSA _ borrower 
families and, partly through the in- 
fluence of the FSA program, among 
small farmers generally throughout 
the country. 


Policies 


Policies of the FSA on cooperatives 
are well defined. First, FSA regards 
cooperatives as a means by which 
the borrower family can become a 
more active participant in commu- 
nity life. Therefore, it encourages 
borrowers to affiliate with existing 
cooperatives that can serve their 
needs. It encourages its borrowers 
to form new cooperatives only when 
there is no cooperative through 
which they can act to solve their prob- 
lems. Initiative for organization and 
for the development of the program 
of service is expected to come from 
the group itself. 

Up to the passage of the Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Act for 1944, 
the FSA helped in the financing of 
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cooperative services in two ways. 
Loans were made to individuals to 
enable them to join cooperatives, 
and loans were made to cooperative 
associations. In either case, the 
FSA as an administrator of public 
funds, recognizes a responsibility to 
follow the progress of the coopera- 
tive closely and to exercise such 
supervision as was necessary to give 
reasonable protection to the capital 
invested. In this respect, its role is 
somewhat similar to that of a lender 
in his relations with a borrower, but 
the paramount interest of the FSA 
is the success of the cooperative 
service as such, rather than the re- 
turn expected from an investment. 

The Agricultural Appropriation 
Act for the fiscal year 1944 prohibits 
FSA from making loans to coopera- 
tive associations or to individuals 
for the purchase of shares in a coop- 
erative association. It does not, how- 
ever, mean that FSA can no longer 
make loans to farmers to start in- 
formal group services. 


Examples 


Informally organized but active co- 
operative group services, totaled 
approximately 18,000 on March 31, 
1943, among FSA borrowers and 
their neighbors, and there were 
more than 4,000 active coopera- 
tive associations. Of the cooperative 
group services, the great majority— 
approximately 10,000—were farm- 
equipment co-ops. They illustrate 
as well as any the way in which 
farm neighbors are getting together 
for common action on common 
problems in wartime. 

When rationing orders restricted 
the production and distribution of 
farm machinery, sharing equipment 
became necessary. Ration boards 
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Brothers 


Around the four seas all men 
are brothers. 


—OLp CHINESE SAYING. 
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naturally insisted on having assur- 
ance that any equipment released 
would have maximum use. Often 
the only way in which a small farmer 
can give this assurance is by under. 
taking to share with his neighbors. 

Many farmers converted individ- 
ually owned machinery to coopera- 
tive use. Near the Great Lakes a 
combine formerly owned by one 
farmer is now being used by four. 
In the Midwest, an FSA borrower 
sold a one-third interest in a machine 
to each of his two neighbors. In the 
Far West eight men contributed $10 
each to buy a manure spreader that 
had been serving only one farm and 
been idle much of the time. 


Furthermore 


Others bought new equipment for 
joint use. Two farmers on adjoining 
Iowa farms bought one set of 
equipment and now take turns using 
it. From records of their first year’s 
operation, the two farmers figured 
that their combined costs were $188 
less than they would have paid to 
have their tractor work done by hire, 
and $260 less than the cost of buying 
and operating two new tractors. 
One of them said, “Any time a little 
planning will make it possible to save 
from $188 to $260, it’s all right with 

” 
me. 
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In Colorado, 25 small farmers 
pooled their funds to buy heavy 
equipment: a rubber-tired tractor, a 
thresher, a trailer, and a shelter for 
the machinery. The total cost was 
$3,250, but the cost to each was only 
about $130. 

An outstanding example is the 
Farmers Machinery Cooperative, of 
Lancaster County in Pennsylvania. 
With the aid of an FSA loan, 25 
farmers bought the machinery 
which, added to that owned in- 
dividually, was enough to operate 
the 3,500 acres of their farms at top 
eficiency. Before they organized, 
the labor shortage had forced them 
to plan a 15-percent cut in produc- 
tion. None individually could af- 
ford to buy the machinery to make 
up for the lost manpower. And 
machinery itself was scarce. Their 
FSA loan enabled the group to buy 
a spray outfit, two tractors, a tractor 
mower, a tractor plow, a tractor 
disk harrow, a corn cultivator, two 
corn binders, a silo filler, a wagon, 
and a truck to haul their produce to 
market. 

Now these farmers find they can 
produce 10 percent more food instead 
of the 15 percent less. In addition, 
they began to “custom farm” for 
some of their neighbors. They ex- 
pect to pay back their loan and have 
their machinery clear within 5 years. 
Meanwhile, through service fees they 
plan to accumulate a surplus that can 
be distributed as savings or used in 
other community projects. 

Sire co-ops have had an important 
part in the Food for Freedom efforts 
of small farmers. In its simplest 
form, neighboring farmers jointly 
buy a good sire. More extensive 
plans may include several sires of 
different kinds, veterinary service, 
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and even artificial insemination serv- 
ice. Small farms of this country 
have been generally characterized by 
scrub animals, but within recent 
years their capacity for production of 
dairy and meat products has been 
greatly increased through coopera- 
tive quality-breeding* programs. 
The value of workstock on small 
farms has increased appreciably 
through co-ops for joint ownership 
and use of jacks and stallions. 

More than a thousand cooperative 
purchasing and marketing associa- 
tions are bringing economic advan- 
tages not otherwise obtainable to 
small farmers. ‘These range from 
simple associations for buying seed, 
fertilizer, and other supplies to 
federated cooperatives covering an 
entire State and serving as a major 
marketing channel. Cooperative 
canneries, mills, curing houses, and 
other processing enterprises allow 
small farmers to convert their prod- 
ucts more nearly into the forms in 
which they are needed by the con- 
sumers. 


Medical Care 


Medical care for over 100,000 
families is provided by other associa- 
tions. The FSA has cooperated with 
State and county medical associations 
to assist rural families to form these 
organizations, and already the pro- 
gram has given valuable aid toward 
the solution of the baffling problem 
of rural health. 

Forms of cooperation practiced by 
small farmers are almost as varied 
as community needs. Co-ops spon- 
sored by the FSA have an aggregate 
membership of more than 200,000 
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families, not counting those who are 
members of medical-care plans. 

Small farmer co-ops are relatively 
new in our history of cooperation. 
Long established cooperatives have 
operated at the level of relatively 
well-to-do farmers, but seldom be- 
fore have co-ops been effective for the 
farmers who stand in greatest need 
of their benefits. If, under the im- 
petus of wartime necessity and with 
the encouragement of Government 
services, small farmers do now insure 
their permanent participation in the 
cooperative movement, the course of 
the movement itself may well be 
given new directions. 

Moreover, if under the impetus of 
wartime necessity, our small farm- 
ers, through their cooperatives, can 





achieve a greater degree of participa- 
tion in their own communities and 
in public affairs, then once again war 
will have pointed a way to the solu- 
tion of a chronic peacetime ill. The 
Nation needs its small farmers now. 
They will help to make up the full 
measure of Food for Freedom on 
which victory depends. Small farm- 
ers rise to this responsibility best as 


they cooperate with one another. { 


Their responsibility will not end 
with the close of the war. It is clear 
that the United States must produce 
in abundance all those things which 
the impoverished people of the world 
will need, and food is chief among 
these. Small farmers and their co- 
operatives will have work to do for 
as long as the mind can predict. 





Food for All 


THE CONCRETE AIM 


By HAROLD A. VOGEL. The United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture is here briefly viewed in retrospect. The 
next number of the Lanp Ponicy Review will be devoted to the 
work of the Conference and the Interim Commission. 


NOW AND THEN, un- 
der the stress of world 
forces and events, an im- 
portant new approach to 
the welfare of man is carved out, 
opening up unexplored horizons 
of opportunity. Of this historic na- 
ture is the approach to world food 
and agricultural problems that took 
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shape at the recent United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture, at Hot Springs, Virginia. 
Around the conference tables 
gathered representatives of 44 Na- 
tions, spokesmen for three-fourths 
of the world’s total population. Al- 
though fully conscious of the giant 
military task still ahead for the 
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United Nations, the delegates as- 
sembled to examine the food and 
agricultural problems that will face 
the world when victory comes, and 
to map out lines of action that will 
be needed in coping with them. 
Guiding the deliberations of the 
Conference was the conviction that 
any progress made during the war 
toward solution of these problems 


; will help to overcome an important 


obstacle to prosecution of the war— 
that is, uncertainty of food consum- 
ers and producers as to their post- 
war future. Another influence was 
the delegates’ knowledge that, of all 
man’s difficulties, those relating to 
food and agriculture bear most uni- 
versally upon human affairs. Ade- 
quateness of food supply and secu- 
rity for world agriculture are absolute 
prerequisites for an enduring peace. 
This is manifestly true, because agri- 
culture is the chief economic activity 
of mankind, and food, which repre- 
sents go percent of all agricultural 
production, is man’s universally 
basic requirement. 


Roots 


Conditions such as existed before 
this war, burdening farmers with 
heavy surpluses while forcing un- 
numbered millions of consumers to 
go hungry, bring subnormal health 
for consumers and poverty for pro- 
ducers, and retard the upward prog- 
ress of civilization. The delegates 
recognized that these conditions 
were world-wide before the war 
and that, if permitted to do so, they 
would return with added force 
within a few years after peace is 
won. They proposed, therefore, to 
seek out the roots of these troubles 
and to take some first steps toward 
remedial action. They considered 
the emergency needs of the imme- 
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diate post-war period, but focused 
principally upon measures needed to 
correct fundamental maladjustments 
of world agricultural consumption 
and production. 


Searching 


Delegates of the United Nations 
worked side by side for 16 days, 
searching for mutually acceptable 
roads of attack upon basic food 
problems. They examined pre-war 
agricultural consumption and pro- 
duction, appraised the nutritional 
deficiencies that existed before the 
war, and weighed in terms of basic 
nutrients how much food the world 
would need to supply a healthful 
diet to its 2.2 billion people. They 
looked at present agricultural pat- 
terns, at the total production that 
would be necessary to furnish a full 
diet to everyone, and at the ex- 
isting opportunities for  large- 
scale expansion in production. 
They viewed present facilities for 
marketing, transportation, and stor- 
age of foods, and discussed improve- 
ments that would be required in 
order to balance world supply with 
the total demand that would be 
called forth by adequate food 


consumption. 


Balance 


As more and more facts came to 
light, the conferees felt that world 
agricultural production would have 
to be expanded and in some in- 
stances reoriented if this balance is 
to be achieved. Also, the conferees 
considered measures to insure full 
employment, more equitable dis- 
tribution of income, and general 
world industrial prosperity that 
would be necessary to effectuate 
adequate consumption. 
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In total, these analyses led to the 
conclusion that the Nations through 
individual and joint action can 
bring about the needed improve- 
ments after the war if they really 
want to, and that they have an 
obligation to their people and to 
each other to do the job. 


Two-Edged Sword 


Measures to attain Freedom from 
Want of Food on a world scale, it 
was seen, would forge a two-edged 
sword for attack upon both hunger 
and agricultural insecurity. Here 
then, the Conference urged, is the 
proper starting point when formu- 
lating all post-war food and agricul- 
tural policies. Let the Nations first 
accept responsibility, individually for 
their own countries and jointly with 
other countries, for seeing that all 
people get enough to eat, of the 
kinds of foods necessary to health. 
Let them set that as a primary goal. 
With this goal as the supreme end 
of post-war agricultural policy, the 
adjustments required within each 
Nation and between the several Na- 
tions could be worked out satisfac- 
torily. 

All Governments participating in 
the Conference were asked to join 
in a declaration establishing this 
goal. A wide range of specific 
actions were recommended, both na- 
tional and international, that would 
be needed in reaching this end. 
Measures needed within each coun- 
try to achieve full employment, 
eliminate nutritional deficiencies, 
increase agricultural production, in- 
crease the purchasing power of low- 
income groups, improve marketing 
facilities, and extend research and 
education in agriculture, were rec- 
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ommended. At the same time, due 
recognition was given to the neces. 
sity for developing direct measures 
for food distribution, especially 
among vulnerable groups such as 
pregnant women, nursing mothers, 
and children. 


Work Underway 


To carry forward this world-wide 
program a permanent international 
organization was seen to be neces- 
sary. Toward this end the delegates 
asked that the Government of the 
United States take initiative in set- 
ting up an Interim Commission to 
perform three special tasks (1) to 
draft a formal declaration of na- 
tional and international obligations 
with regard to food and agriculture, 
(2) to prepare a specific plan for 
the permanent organization, and 
(3) to initiate preliminary investiga- 
tions and studies into problems with 
which the permanent organization 
will be concerned, including such 
related work as will enable the per- 
manent body and the several Na- 
tions to expedite the initiation of 
post-war programs. This Commis- 
sion began work in Washington, 
D. C., in midsummer. 

An outstanding feature of the 
Conference was its acceptance of the 
view that problems of food and 


agriculture are both a national and, 


an international _ responsibility. 
Among the many important types 
of international cooperation which 
the proposed organization would 
foster are interchange of periodic 
reports between Nations upon ac- 
tions taken toward lifting nutritional 
levels and standards of living, and 
for carrying out the other recom- 
mendations of the conference. The 
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organization would be a world clear- 
ing house for scientific knowledge 
and information regarding agricul- 
ture and nutrition. It would work 
for development and improvement 
of diets, promote expansion in pro- 
duction of necessary foods, aid in 
improvement of agricultural tech- 
nology and efficiency, and develop 
needed information about conserva- 
tion of resources, land-settlement 
possibilities, and other problems. It 
would work for balanced and or- 
derly expansion of world agricul- 
tural and industrial activities as an 
avenue to creating additional pur- 
chasing power and to expanding the 
outlets for farm products. 

Recommendations were developed 
relating to agricultural production 
in the immediate post-war period, 
as well as in the long-run, for it was 
essential to consider relief and re- 
construction problems in relation to 
the long-range picture. The Con- 
ference recognized that in the im- 
mediate post-war period some emer- 
gency production measures may 
have to be taken that are not in line 
with longer-term objectives. One 
of the tasks set for the Interim Com- 
mission and the proposed interna- 
tional organization is to make cer- 
tain that all Governments realize the 
extent to which short-term policies 
will require later modification if the 
long-range objectives are to be 
reached. 


Hunger Unnecessary 


The meetings at Hot Springs laid 
out a tremendous task, which will 
require continuing national and in- 
ternational action through the years. 
The world as a whole has never had 
enough to eat. Its food production 
has never been large enough to af- 
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ford all people a good diet. No Na- 
tion, not even the more advanced 
ones such as Australia, New Zea- 
land, Norway, the United States and 
others, has ever enabled all its peo- 
ple to obtain an adequate and health- 
ful diet. 

But this old evil of hunger, man’s 
enemy from time immemorial, is no 
longer necessary. Up to modern 
times, mankind viewed the plight of 
the underfed people with something 
akin to resignation. The agricul- 
tural resources of the world as a 
whole were not geared to provide 
healthful diets to all people, and so 
the people had to be satisfied with 
less food than they needed. This 
situation no longer obtains, for man 
now knows enough about human 
food requirements, and has enough 
tools and techniques for production 
and distribution, to permit total 
elimination of hunger. Modern 
knowledge of nutrition, production, 
soil capabilities, storage, and refrig- 
eration, and transportation and mar- 
keting can be used to produce and 
supply ample good food for every- 
one, and at the same time it can 
unlock new doors of opportunity to 
agricultural producers. 


Farmers’ Rainbow 


Some idea of the opportunities 
open to American farmers through 
the approach outlined at Hot 
Springs can be gathered from a brief 
view of the domestic agricultural 
situation. With food at home ra- 
tioned and with great lend-lease and 
military demands for food, this 
country is consuming nearly the 
same quantity of food as during the 
years before this war. In total, it 
consumes the output from more 
than 300 million acres of cropland. 
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This consumption, however, falls a 
good deal short of providing a good 
diet for all, especially in regard to 
vegetables, whole milk, and meats. 
If the United States puts into 
effect the proposed international 
pledge to provide healthful diets to 
all its own people, the consumption 
of dairy products here would have to 
increase by nearly 40 percent. Con- 
sumption of truck crops would have 
to go up about 80 percent; of eggs, 
more than 20 percent; and of fruits, 
about 20 percent. With average 
yields, these and the other increases 
would require cultivation of about 
40 million acres more cropland than 
we normally use, and about one- 
eighth more than are now being 
used for the home market. What- 
ever products are exported would 


require additional acreage and 
production. 
Through the proposed _inter- 


national and the national approaches 
to the world’s food problems, post- 
war demand for- products of the 
farms of the United States would be 
greatly above the usual peacetime 
levels, agricultural security would be 
promoted, and great new opportuni- 
ties would be created for young 
people to live and work on the farms 
of the country. 

This prospect, of course, cannot 
be based upon any policy of giving 
away without compensation the 
products of any particular country. 
The impossibility of any long-term 
program of such nature, in fact, is 
shown in a brief view of the situa- 
tion of the United States, one of the 
most agriculturally productive Na- 
tions. Before this war the United 
States, with about one-sixteenth of 
the world’s people, produced on the 
average only about one-twentieth of 
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the world’s bread grains—wheat, 
rye, and rice; about one-third of the 
world’s corn, oats, and barley; and 
less than one-twentieth of the 
world’s sugar. In livestock, how- 
ever, it had about one-tenth the 
world’s cattle and one-fifth the 
world’s hogs, but only one-four- 
teenth of the world’s sheep. It ex. 
ported only about 5 to 10 percent of 
the food it produced, and imported 
considerable quantities of other 


kinds of food. 


World Restoration 


From these figures it is apparent 
that if the world is going to be 
better fed after the war it will be 
primarily because other countries 
have restored and increased their 
own food production, although the 
United States and other Nations 
should expect to help out distressed 
countries wherever possible. The 
Food Conference recognized this 
basic need by unanimously recom- 
mending that all countries improve 
to the utmost the efficiency of their 
own food production and distribu- 
tion. It was agreed that the pro- 
posed international food and agri- 
cultural organization should devote 
a substantial part of its efforts to 
helping each country with crop 
improvement work, livestock breed- 
ing and feeding, soil and water 
conservation, land development and 
reclamation, and all the other things 
that can be done to increase farm 
output. Many countries would be 
helped to develop agricultural ex- 
tension work to aid their farmers in 
using the new and_ improved 
practices. 

In effect, this proposes a joint co- 
operative effort on a world-wide 
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scale to raise the level of food con- 
sumption and production in all 
countries in somewhat the same way 
as-it has already been raised in the 
United States and in a few other 
countries. Instead of this country 
trying to feed the rest of the world, 
all nations would cooperate in help- 
ing the more unfortunate nations 
help themselves. 

To make proposals was the limit 
of the Conference’s authority. Ac- 


tion upon those proposals rests with 
each of the Governments repre- 
sented. Whatever these actions may 
be, the fact is clear that the United 
Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture represents the first step 
ever taken on a world scale toward 
the goal of freedom from hunger. 
The road to that goal may be long 
and hard, but at least the goal has 
been set up in the minds of men, in 
definite and concrete terms. 





Books 





RepirEcTING Farm Po icy. 


STIMULATING READING not 
only for economists but for all those 
interested in the formulation of poli- 
cies basic to a smoothly functioning 
agricultural program is found in 
this book. Professor Schultz de- 
plores the smoke screen that has 
been thrown up in the struggle over 
parity prices, asserting that it has 
diverted attention from “the basic 
issue, namely, the task of managing 
our food supply, its production by 
farmers and its distribution among 
consumers.” 

The title of the first chapter, 
Towards an Administered Farm 
Economy, provides a clue to the de- 
velopment of the discussion. The 
transition during the last ro years 
from agriculture as a relatively free 
enterprise to one subject to many 
kinds of Government control is 
noted and Professor Schultz implies 
that the Federal agencies created to 
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Theodore W. Schultz. 
pany. New York. 75 pages. 


The Macmillan Com- 


serve agriculture and their programs 
can be brought into more effective 
working relationships once a “new 
agricultural policy” is successfully 
charted, 

Agriculture is placed in perspec- 
tive with the indication that modern 
society must be concerned with (1) 
how farm resources are used, (2) 
how farm families live, and (3) how 
the food supply is distributed. With 
these as basing points, he inquires 
whether agricultural programs are 
now oriented to best serve the gen- 
eral interest. 

PARITY PRICES are inveighed 
against but he leaves room for a 
broader concept, “the parity prin- 
ciple.” He distinguishes two main 
schools, “(1) those who look upon 
prices as goals, mainly as ends to be 
achieved, and (2) those who see 
prices as one of the means for guid- 
ing and directing economic activity.” 
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He believes that parity prices that 
reflect relationships for some past 
period are ineffective in encouraging 
the kinds and quantities of farm 
products needed in wartime. 

Management of agricultural re- 
sources should be clearly distin- 
guished from management of 
agricultural income; it is argued that 
agricultural policy has too often 
focused on the income goal, not con- 
sidering whether the effects on re- 
sources are in the best interests of 
society or the individual farmer. 
Food for thought is furnished under 
the headings Income Effects of 
Better Production and Production 
Effects of Better Incomes. The au- 
thor’s acute allergy to the parity con- 
cept is further demonstrated under 
Prices Tied to Income Parity. 


POSITIVE PROPOSALS on the 
Production Side titles nearly a third 
of the book. The author’s faith in 
production goals and forward prices 
as the major devices for guiding and 
directing production is indicated. 
The care with which the latter sub- 
ject is developed leaves the reader 
wishing that as much attention had 
been given to a more critical exami- 
nation of the production-goal mecha- 
nism and the way to improve it. In 
the final chapter are four rules for 
supplementing farm incomes in ac- 








cordance with social-welfare criteria, 
As this book is “beamed” at “the 
interested public, farm leaders and 
others,” one speculates upon its prob. 
able reception by these groups. 
Those who view an administered 
agriculture with alarm need another 
chapter discussing the possible alter. 
natives, with safeguards devised to 
insure the best possible administra- ; 
tion of the goals and forward 
pricing policies. What flexibilities 
must be introduced to assure equit- 
able treatment of the interests that 
compose our agricultural economy— 
what rigidities must be maintained 
to assure the carrying out of a pro 
gram that commands the respect of 
producers, processors, and con 
sumers alike? Where war needs 
bring drastic shifts in farm enter. 
prises, goals and forward-pricing 
policies are not likely to overcome 
wholly the inhibitions to growing 
new commodities or adopting un 
familiar practices. Ways of imple- 
menting the main approach, de- 
signed to supplement and support, 
could well have more attention here. 
But this book, written with Pro. 
fessor Schultz’s characteristic lucid- 
ity, should be read thoughtfully 
by those concerned with agricultural 

welfare. 
—Neil W. Johnson 





ExpLorinc Tomorrow's Acricutture. Joseph W. Eaton. Harper and 
255 pages. ) 


Brothers. 


THE SUBTITLE “Cooperative 
Group Farming—a Practical Pro- 
gram of Rural Rehabilitation” in- 
dicates both the subject of discussion 
and the inclinations of the author. 
Its issuance is of particular interest 
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New York and London. 





~~ 


because of the heated discussions in 
Congress and elsewhere which have 
been centered upon the cooperative 
farming ventures sponsored by the 
Farm Security Administration. As 
M. L. Wilson says in the foreword, ; 
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“Reading this volume requires a de- 
gree of tolerance,” but the book 
makes a contribution in describ- 
ing—often critically—the FSA co- 
operative farm projects. 

Eaton made his study under the 
auspices of the Rural Settlement In- 
stitute. He makes no claim to 
objectivity; he says he began with 
the hypothesis that cooperative 
group farming is a solution to many 
of our rural problems. A field 
survey of three FSA cooperative 
farms, of non-governmental projects, 
the use of FSA records and other 
materials provided statistical and 
descriptive data. The brief life of 
the FSA projects and many gaps in 
the data available permitted draw- 
ing only tentative conclusions. 

A cooperative group farm is de- 
fined as “an association of a number 
of farm families who operate jointly 
a large-scale farming enterprise and 
who equitably share the returns of 
their group effort.” This differs 
from the family-type farm in being 
large scale and from the large-scale 
farm in being on a cooperative basis. 


TEN CRITERIA of rural re- 
habilitation are set down. This is 
a way of specifying what is con- 
sidered to be an adequate level of 
living. They thereby constitute a 
yardstick with which to measure the 
success of a method of rural rehabili- 
tation. Intra-agricultural obstacles 
are classified into three groups: (1) 
Asocial effects of mechanization, 
(2) inefficient farm production, and 
(3) habits of isolation. These are 
considered surmountable and thus a 
second yardstick of the success of a 
rehabilitation measure is the extent 
to which the measure deals with 
these obstacles. In comparing the 
relative advantages of large-scale and 
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family-type farming, Eaton evidently 
has a vague conception of what a 
family farm unit is and accepts with 
little question the frequent assump- 
tion that the “family” farm is losing 
ground to the “large-scale” farm. 
He could find no “conclusive evi- 
dence to make a definite judgment 
as to the merits of the two types of 
farm organization,” but he believes 
that because of the possible futility 
of most efforts to maintain family- 
type farms, alternative patterns 
should be investigated. 


COOPERATIVE FARMS of the 
FSA are described and analysed— 
physical characteristics and lay-out, 
objectives and philosophy in estab- 
lishing them, membership selection 
and turn-over, the social services, 
legal organization, management, 
financial arrangements, working 
conditions, and levels of living. The 
ten criteria of rehabilitation are then 
applied: Material well-being, secure 
income, good working conditions, 
insurance against adversity, eco- 
nomic democracy, health, education, 
leisure for living, community roots, 
and opportunity for self-develop- 
ment. The conclusion drawn is 
that, although still low, the level of 
living of the families has increased 
as a result of their membership in 
a cooperative farming corporation 
and some gains have been made in 
overcoming the three surmountable 
obstacles. 

Brief discussions are included of 
contemporary privately organized 
resettlement projects, the group 
farming efforts of the past in this 
country, the Hutterite communities, 
the Amana society, and group farms 
in foreign countries. 


—Olaf F. Larson 
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pages. (25 cents.) 


THE PHILOSOPHY of | this 
little classic in its field is more appli- 
cable to the conditions of today than 
it was to conditions that prevailed 
when it was written 28 years ago. 

The author reasons that because 
we did not make the earth but re- 
ceived it freely it is “holy,” we have 
inescapable responsibilities toward 
it, and in trying to live up to these 
we are working in the processes of 
creation. These responsibilities in- 
clude the right use of the land, the 
recognition of the fundamental 
values in rural life including the 
development of group responsibility, 
and the “raising up of a population 
less responsive to cash than to some 
other stimuli.” 


IN THE LIGHT of the condi- 
tions of 1943, the high point of 
interest is the chapter entitled “The 
Democratic Basis in Agriculture.” 
The author pays tribute to the 
“great public service institutions” 
called into being to serve agricul- 
ture—the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the State Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions, the Agricultural Extension 


Tue Hoty Eartu. Liberty Hyde Bailey. Reprinted in cooperation with 
the author, by The Christian Rural Fellowship. New York. 117 





Services, the State Departments of 
Agriculture—and says that this 
chain of agencies is “unlike any 
other development anywhere, mean. 
ing more ... for the future wel. 
fare and peace of the people than 
any one as yet foresees.” 

Agriculture is our basic industry 
and he shows that as we organize 
its affairs so to a great degree shall 
we secure results to our society in 
general. It is therefore of great 
importance that in working for im- 
provement of agriculture we never 
lose sight of the first principle of 
democracy “which is to let the con- 
trol of policies and affairs rest di- 
rectly back on the people... If 
we cannot develop starting power in 
the background people, we cannot 
maintain it elsewhere... If agri- 
culture cannot be democratic, then 
there is no democracy.” 


AS AN EXPRESSION of the 
fundamental values in rural life this 
book is preeminent and a rereading 
of it cannot fail to hearten and in 
spire those who are working in this 
segment of our national life at this 
time. 

—Mary G. Lacy 





He is the greatest patriot who stops the must gullies. 





—Partrick HENRY 
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Wuoure Reruces. Ira N. Gabrielson. The Macmillan Company. New 


York. 243 pages. 


CONSERVATION and wildlife 
development have been rather per- 
sistent partners of the conservation 
movement since 1903 when the first 
Federal wildlife refuge was estab- 
lished. Particularly during the last 
decade substantial public appropria- 
tions have made possible an ex- 
panded refuge program with hunt- 
ing, fishing, and the maintenance of 
native American birds and animals 
for esthetic values the primary 
objectives. 

WILDLIFE REFUGES is essen- 
tially a description of the numerous 
refuges for protecting and rehabili- 
tating wild animal and bird life in 
the United States and Alaska. Brief 
attention is given similar programs 
in Canada and Mexico. The author, 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Interior, exhibits an intimacy with 
refuges which vivifies his book. 

After a brief history of refuge de- 
velopment, the purposes and types 
of refuges and some of the prin- 
ciples involved in wildlife manage- 
ment are discussed, with extensive 
descriptions of the larger refuges 
administered by this Service. The 
scope of the work is partially in- 
dicated by the fact that 17,643,915 
acres of land are devoted to refuge 
use in the United States and Alaska. 
The character of the 272 refuges 
ranges from the Fur-Seal Islands in 
the Bering Sea and migratory water- 
fowl breeding and feeding areas in 
the northern and southern parts of 
the country, to the big-game refuges 
which comprise 62 percent of the 
land involved. 


ONLY REFUGES on lands used 
43 
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for no other purpose are dealt with 
until chapter XIII. This chapter 
considers some problems associated 
with wildlife development on lands 
used primarily for other purposes, 
especially Reclamation Service lands. 
Then come brief descriptions of 
wildlife refuge programs adminis- 
tered by other Federal agencies, by 
States, private interests, and the Ca- 
nadian and Mexican Governments. 
Certain international questions con- 
cerning migratory waterfowl are 
mentioned. Many plates and maps 
illuminate the text. The author 
does not embark on general policies 
or philosophies regarding the place 
of wildlife in our land-use program. 


IN ADDITION to lands desig- 
nated as wildlife refuges, total or 
partial game production is adminis- 
tered on more than 42,000,000 acres 
of National Parks and National For- 
ests. Certain types of wildlife are 
protected on almost all lands, except 
during hunting seasons. 

Evidently the degree of protection 
desirable for wild birds and animals 
depends on (1) the rapidity with 
which depletion takes place without 
restriction, (2) the quantity of feed 
available, and (3) the relative need 
for maintaining a large stock. 
Wildlife is exhaustible. It was one 
of our first resources to be socialized 
for protection against private ex- 
ploitation; even on fee-simple lands 
wildlife belongs to society. There 
may be a definite limit, however, to 
the extent that public resources 
should be allocated for maintaining 
large stocks of wild birds and 
animals for the pleasure of relatively 
few people. —E. C. Weitzell 
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JEWISH FARMERS in America 
have taken their place in the agri- 
cultural world. Gabriel Davidson 
tells of the struggle of the Jews to 
establish themselves in America as 
contributing factors to the American 
way of life. His book is devoted 
mainly to the establishment of the 
Jews as farmers in this country 
through the untiring efforts of the 
Jewish Agricultural Society. 

The first real migration of the 
Jews to America began in the later 
part of the nineteenth century. The 
Jewish Colonization Association was 
founded in 1891 with the primary 
purpose of assisting in the emigra- 
tion, colonization, and settlement of 
the “refugees.” 

It soon became evident that the 
problem of their resettlement on the 
land was so extensive and spe- 
cialized that a separate agency 
would be needed to deal primarily 
with the matter. The Jewish Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society 
was established in 1900. Funds for 
financing its work were provided 
by the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion (these funds ceased at the out- 
break of the First World War) and 
the Baron de Hirsch Fund. 


THE SOCIETY had the leader- 
ship and advice of men of vision and 
fortitude. They were experienced 
leaders with sound judgment and 
with a capacity to consider new 
problems with open minds. They 
fully realized the tremendous task 
before them. They realized that the 
Jewish immigrants of that day were 
without agricultural background; 
that to establish these people success- 
fully on the soil would mean helping 
them to find land, giving them 
financial assistance when necessary, 
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Our JewtsH FARMERS AND THE STORY OF THE JEWIsH AGRICULTURAL Society, 
Gabriel Davidson. L. B. Fischer, New York. 


280 pp. 


and advising them not only on agri. 
cultural practices but on other ques. 
tions concerning their welfare. 
Since the Society was established it 
has aided thousands of Jewish immi- 
grants from all parts of the world to 
settle on farms in practically every 
State in the Union. It has never 


stopped at the settlement of families 


or the making of farm loans. It 
has held that refugees cannot be 
flung on to farms with regard to 
speed and numbers alone. It has 
maintained that agriculture can play 
only a part in the refugee problem, 
it cannot entirely solve it; but mean. 
while, no effort should be spared to 
settle those who possess the qualities 
that give fair promise of success. It 
has worked closely with Govern. 
ment and private farm organiza- 
tions, profiting by the experiences of 
the groups. It has pioneered in 
many agricultural fields. It was in- 
fluential in bringing about the pas- 
sage of Government legislation for 
farm-loan programs. Through de- 
pression and good years it has con- 
tinued its work—expanding and 
contracting as occasion demanded. 
Not only as “dirt farmers” have 
Jews taken their place in agricul- 
ture. They have made contribu- 
tions to American agriculture in the 
realms of science and economics and 
in other fields. Today no type of 
agriculture is practiced in the United 
States which is foreign to them. 
“The Jews on American farmlands 
signify a major social phenomenon 
not to be measured by numbers 
alone. They represent a positive 
gain in normalization. Jewish 
farmers have tapped for themselves 
a precious lode of self-reliance and 
self-respect.” 
—James S. Heizer 
Lanp Poxicy Review, FALL 1943 
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Tenants or THE ALMicHry. Arthur Raper. With 78 pages of photographs 
by Jack Delano, FSA. The Macmillan Company. New York. 


596 pp. 


“WE ARE TENANTS of the 
Almighty, entrusted with a portion 
of His earth to dress and keep and 
pass on to the next generation,” 
wrote Louisiana Dunn Thomas, a 


; Negro tenant farmwife and FSA 


cient in Greene County, Georgia. 
Arthur Raper names his third book 
about Greene County from Mrs. 
Thomas’ writings and quotes her at 
length. The terrible humility and 
the dawning hope of the South’s 
rural poor is the theme of this book 
throughout. 

The format is astonishing. You 
start formally, too formally, with 
end papers, blank pages, title pages, 
foreword, table of contents; then 
you get, at page 16, into what seems 
to be a picture book. Delano’s 
pictures are marvelous. The grief 
and hope and courage of Southern 
poor blacks and whites shine 
through his photographs of fields, 
huts, churches, hands, backs, heads, 
people. Raper provides captions in 
a flowing commentary of type that 


NutTrRITION AND Foop Suppity: THE War AND AFTER. 
of Political and Social Science. 


FOOD—before, during, and after 
the war—is the subject of this vol- 
ume of the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, which is a symposium of 
articles by outstanding authorities 
in the fields of agriculture, eco- 
nomics, and nutrition. They have 
presented the current highlights of 
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rarely says too much or becomes 
theatric. There are 78 such plates 
or illustrated pages. You begin to 
tire of it as a bit thin, disjointed, 
sketchy. Then abruptly the picture- 
show ends and Raper starts the 
book itself, 402 pages of good, solid, 
documented writing. 


IT IS SOMETHING NEW in 
books, and excellent. Starting with 
creation, Raper considers this county 
of Georgia as if it were a microscopic 
slice of all land, all humanity. Parts 
of the narrative are humorous, 
other parts are tragic beyond telling. 
“It hurts me way down in my 
heart,” a black man says, “when 
they call me a nigger.” Raper loves 
the Cotton South, and hates it 
deeply, because he loves it so. He 
pulls no punches. The whole story 
of a wounded, defeated land and 
people is told; but the story ends on 
a note of upbuilding, ground-line 
progress, genuine friendliness, undy- 


ing faith. —Russell Lord 


American Academy 


Annals ... January 1943. 


our food-management problems in a 
way which arouses the reader’s in- 
terest and his concern in future de- 
velopments. The editor of the issue, 
Dr. John D. Black, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University, has 
not attempted to present a highly 
technical picture of food production 
and distribution, but rather has pro- 
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vided a thought-provoking outline 
of the food situation. 


SCIENCE AND NUTRITION 
is the subject of the first division. 
The need for a national and inter- 
national food plan is easily seen as 
the picture of dietary deficiency un- 
folds. In addition to specific discus- 
sions of deficiencies in individual 
vitamins, including the newer B 
vitamins, there is a consideration of 
regional dietary deficiencies, with 
case studies. Causes of pellagra and 
anemia in parts of the South and de- 
ficiency diseases in other regions are 
discussed and methods of prevention 
are indicated. Single deficiencies sel- 
dom occur; it is shown that a diet 
deficient in one nutrient, whether 
vitamins, minerals, calories, or pro- 
tein, is almost certain to be deficient 
in other ways as well. Partial 
answer to the question, “How good 
is our national diet?” is found in 
the statement that in 1935-36 
“fewer than one-fifth of the families 
in this country had diets that met 
the National Research Council rec- 
ommendations.” At the time of the 
1942 study, diets were more ade- 
quate but left much to be desired. 


FOOD SUPPLY and public 
policy, a subject of prime import- 
ance, is covered. The United States 
food supply, and the percentage 
available for civilian use, are esti- 
mated and the principles underlying 
wartime food management are de- 
fined. There will be a reduction in 
the protein foods for civilian use 
this year from last, as well as in 
processed fruits and vegetables and 
in dairy products. Considering the 
proportion of families not getting 
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Birth right 


The birthright of a mature 
democracy depends upon the 
freedom from want. 

—Nationat PLANNING Association 


non en neentimenennonrtt mane oe at eta 


good diets in 1935-36, when civilian 
supplies were similar, the need for 
improvement in distribution is 
plainly implied. 


NECESSARY ADJUSTMENTS 
in distribution to meet the require. 
ments of industrial workers are 
exemplified. Plant cafeterias and 
canteens are recommended as a war- 
production measure. These would 
meet the higher nutritional require 
ments of heavy manual workers and 
increase efficiency generally. Prob- 
lems of other Nations in adjusting 
to smaller food supplies are con- 
sidered in relation to each country’s 
situation. 

Food distribution programs of the 
War Food Administration from 
penny-milk for school children to 
the lend-lease purchases are de- 
scribed and attention is given to 
nutrition education, consumer ra 


tioning, and food for the armed | 


forces. The food production pro- 
gram is outlined, including the 
problems in producing and market- 
ing various food products. 


—Charlotte Chatfield 
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Wuen Demostiization Day Comes. Planning Pamphlet No. 14. 35 
pages. Retier ror Evropz. Planning Pamphlet No. 15. 59 pages. 


National Planning Association. 


THE FIRST PAMPHLET ably 
maps the country through which we 
must travel in transition from war 
to peace but makes no pretense of 
charting the course. It presents 
thought-stimulating questions: To 
what size shall we reduce our army? 
What shall we do with war supplies, 
with war plants, with war housing 
and other facilities? How quickly 
shall we terminate war contracts? 
How long are we to maintain war- 
time controls over raw materials, 
production, prices, profits, and 
labor? What about taxes and the 
public debt? 


THE FIRST JOB after the war 
will be to synchronize demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces and of war 
industry workers with the expansion 
of peacetime employment. We can- 
not wait until armistice day to think 
about these problems. 

Although the United States may 
be the most important single source 
of food for post-war relief of Eu- 
rope, “other parts of the Western 
Hemisphere, and indeed of the 
whole world, will have to share the 
burden,” THE SECOND OF 
THESE PAMPHLETS points out. 
Argentina, which recently had some 
250,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat 
and which burned corn for fuel, may 
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Washington. 


be in position to export more grains 
and oilseeds than its northern neigh- 
bors whose surpluses are disappear- 
ing.” Brazil has a large surplus of 
cottonseed oil, which for lack of any 
better use at present is being used 
for fertilizer, or destroyed,” the 
pamphlet comments. 

The preliminary international 
wheat agreement, signed in 1942 by 
the United States, Argentina, Can- 
ada, Australia, and Great Britain, 
provided for a pool of 100,000,000 
bushels to be distributed by “such 
intergovernmental relief body as 
may be set up and given general re- 
sponsibility for the distribution of 
relief”. The pamphlet suggests that 
if this revolutionary principle were 
logically extended, “similar inter- 
national agreements regarding the 
disposition of corn, cotton, cocoa, 
and other possible surpluses could be 
made, to everyone’s advantage.” In 
any event, countries receiving relief 
should have voice along with those 
giving it, in an international admin- 
istrative body. Relief probably will 
be necessary until the second harvest 
after fighting stops, but should em- 
body a maximum: of self-help, and 
give way as quickly as possible to 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. 


—Franklin Thackrey 
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Our land is alive. Out of that fact comes all our life, our wealth, 


our vigor. 








